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THE DESIRES OF THE SELF-CONSCIOUS 


HAT the capacity for morality depends upon self-consciousness 
has, perhaps, come to be enough of a truism to need no 
emphasizing. The fabric of ordinary moral experience is obviously 
made up of mental processes and mental contents which are simply 
special cases or special consequences of the power of self-representa- 
tion; and only that conduct is treated as the subject of moral predi- 
cates which is ascribed to a conscious agent not constitutionally in- 
capable of such things as self-criticism, of that self-diremption im- 
plied in the contrast between actual and ideal, or possible, attain- 
ment, of a feeling of self-origination of acts, of a contrast between 
self and other. Even the egoistic hedonist’s judgments of expedi- 
ency imply the ability to form a more or less definite notion of a 
perduring self, from their common reference to the satisfaction of 
which all the practical prescriptions which he lays down get their 
rational justification. The importance of the fact of human self- 
consciousness for ethics is more expressly insisted upon by some 
schools of moralists—for example, by Green and his followers,—while 
only casually taken for granted by others; but in some fashion or 
other it is by this time pretty generally recognized. Yet (but for a 
few praiseworthy exceptions) one does not find (so far as my read- 
ing goes) either ethical theorists or psychologists treating the sub- 
ject in a way which at all matches either its fundamental significance 
in relation both to the moral and to the logical judgment, or its psy- 
chological complexity. One may still read recent and scholarly 
studies of the evolution of morality in which no express reference 
is made to the circumstance that it is self-consciousness that is the 
conditio sine qua non of the moral consciousness, and no account is 
given of the way in which and the stages through which this power 
developed and interacted with the other factors in human evolution.* 
This inadequacy—which amounts to an ignoring of the essence of their 
problem—marks, for example, such well-known and important books as Suther- 
land’s ‘Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct,’ Wundt’s ‘Facts of the 


Moral Life’ and Westermarck’s newly-published ‘ Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideas,’ Vol. I. None of these, from the nature of their themes, can 
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One may likewise read analyses, otherwise highly competent, of the 
moral judgment and the moral emotions which entirely neglect to 
attack directly and systematically what one might naturally take to 
be their first task—the inquiry into the nature, the diverse meanings, 
the relations, of the consciousness of self, and especially into the way 
in which desire and volition are affected by its presence among 
human faculties. For if a psychology of the moral consciousness is 
the proper beginning of all profitable ethical theory, the psycho- 
logical question first of all calling for consideration under that head 
would seem to be: How does self-consciousness affect or transform 
desire and impulse? What new cravings, desires, interests are char- 
acteristic of the fully self-conscious animal, in contrast with animals 
in whose experience this type of consciousness has not yet appeared; 
and what is the relation of those desires and interests to moral 
conduct ? 

I. One answer to this question is, indeed, common and familiar 
enough; it is that the supervention of self-consciousness makes man’s 
choices (so far as they are really affected by it) necessarily egoistic. 
It was this conclusion that was taken for granted by Mr. Kidd in his 
once much-discussed book on ‘ Social Evolution.’ The lower ani- 
mals, it is said, though they can’t properly be called unselfish, at all 
events have instincts (the result of natural selection) which impel 
them to sacrifice themselves as individual organisms in the interest 
of the perpetuation of the species; and these instincts they obey as 
blindly as any others. But man, in so far as he acts with the light 
of reason and with full consciousness of the distinction between him- 
self and his interests and other selves and their interests, must 
necessarily be controlled by self-referring motives; though fortu- 
nately the old instincts or certain suprarational sanctions are fre- 
quently strong enough to limit or overcome this rational egoism. 
This theory of the necessity of self-reference—of control by some 
form of self-interest—in all fully self-conscious volition, is likewise 
assumed by the doctrine of Green and the English ‘ self-realiza; 
tionists ’ in ethics, though they, of course, ingeniously contrive to 
avoid bringing this egoism into any conflict with ‘altruism’; 
rational choice, for Green, not simply ought to, but actually and 
necessarily does, aim always at ‘the abiding satisfaction of a perma- 
nent self.’ This view I take to express a very inadequate considera- 
tion of the workings of self-consciousness—as I shall try to show; but 
altogether avoid reference to phenomena that are obviously phases of self- 
consciousness; but it is rather astonishing to see how casual most of these 
references are, and how little these writers are sensible of any obligation to 
deal directly and systematically with that peculiarity which, psychologically 
speaking, constitutes the generic differentia of the human animal and the 
essential ‘formal’ element in morality, 
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I can not agree with those who, going to the other extreme, would 
not admit that it imperfectly expresses one of the real results of self- 
consciousness in relation to volition. The appearance of that curious 
ejective construct called ‘self’ among the objects of thought does 
bring with it certain entirely new and distinctive interests and 
appetencies. That the materials for that construct are largely bor- 
rowed materials, and not really unique or original, Baldwin has 
shown us; that the content of the objectified self, of ‘the me and the 
mine,’ is in the highest degree indefinite, changeable and elusive— 
the artificial result of selective abstraction and varying subjective 
interest—James and others have shown. But it reniains true that 
we have a conception of the self as a sum of interests, as a possessor 
of potential goods, distinct from the interests and the goods of other 
selves, through its contrast with which the ‘me’ acquires definition 
and meaning; and that these interests and goods of ‘number one’ 
tend to have a peculiar interestingness, a special power of fixating 
attention and arousing desire in the actual ‘subjective self’ of our 
successive moments of consciousness,” in a way that goes beyond, and 
is distinct from, their merely direct appeal to un-self-conscious, in- 
stinctive responses. James has observed that ‘there is no reason 
to suppose that self-love is primarily, or secondarily, or ever, love 
for one’s mere principle of conscious identity.” But if this means 
that the mere applicability of the first personal pronoun to the con- 
ceived good or satisfaction of a self does not add, and add materially, 
to the interestingness of that conceived good for the average man, the 
observation seems to contradict facts of common experience. When 
thinking of the self under this form of self-consciousness,— i. e¢., 
when thinking of it as a sum of interests or a recipient of goods— 
men surely often desire certain ends, not because they would other- 
wise feel any instinctive craving for them, but because those ends 
are subsumed under the abstract class ‘interests of self.’ How ab- 
stract in meaning this ‘mine’ may become without ceasing to be 
effective (however illogically) as an awakener of especial subjective 
interest and desire may be seen if one asks in what sense the Bud- 
dhist or Hindu, in that new incarnation for the sake of which he 
sacrifices present goods, will be the same self. Yet he undoubtedly 

*It is assumed throughout, as evident and familiar, that the active and 
subjective self, which involves essentially the ‘attitudes’ and the tendencies 
of attention of any given moment of consciousness, is distinguished from that 
abstract artefact, the objectified self, or ‘me.’ The point of the present paper 
is that the conceived interests of the objectified self are, indeed, subjectively 
interesting in a peculiar degree; but that in any self-representing agent the 
subjective interest in the objectified self as an object of approbation or dis- 
approbation, as a subject of favorable or unfavorable predicates, is organically 
more fundamental, and more efficacious, than the interest in the objectified 


self conceived as the possessor of goods. 
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is (though one may reasonably ask why he should be) more solicitous 
about that future self which will have no memory continuous with 
his present stream of consciousness than he is about the well-being 
of other, contemporaneous selves, whose consciousness is no more 
completely discontinuous with his. And what may be true in this 
extreme case is very frequently true in ordinary cases. That it is 
so, however, is, I suspect, largely due to the influence of one or 
another form of the second general type of desire connected with the 
representation of self, to which I next turn. The first type would, 
indeed, afford material for much psychological analysis; but what 
I want to insist on is the fact that this sort is much less important 
than—and when the two come into opposition, is naturally subordi- 
nate to—quite another sort of desire with respect to the represented 
self. 

II. The objectified ‘me’ no sooner emerges among the objects of 
thought, of frequent mental reference, than there emerges with it 
what may be called the ‘approbative’ type of interest. This appears 
in two familiar forms, the precise nature of which, however, needs 
to be carefully noted. 

1. The self, as Baldwin has suggested, apparently becomes a self 
only in so far as it is thought, not only as contrasted as to its con- 
tent with others, but also as being for others. At all events, what- 
ever be the genetic psychology of the matter, in fully developed self- 
consciousness the self is conceived as being an object for the thought 
of other selves just as it is known to be (perhaps one ought to say 
‘remembered to have been’) an object for the thought of the sub- 
jective self of certain moments of consciousness. As an object in 
the thought of others, it is conceived as causing certain attitudes, 
giving rise to certain judgments, favorable or unfavorable, approv- 
ing, disapproving or indifferent, on the part of those others, just 
as they constantly give rise to like judgments and attitudes on its 
part. And, as every one knows, the self-conscious animal has a 
peculiarly lively interest in these attitudes, peculiarly strong desires 
with respect to these judgments. The idea that his objectified self 
euts an ill figure as an object for those other selves is, for some 
reason, a painful idea; the thought of looming as a large, impressive, 
admired, or beloved object in those eyes is eorrespondingly attract- 
ive and desire-provoking. Upon this, the ordinary ‘approbative- 
ness,’ I do not need here to say much, though I think there is more 
to be said about it than has always been recognized. It is commonly 
treated as a rather accidental and morbid element in human nature, 
a desire which the moralist should reprobate in passing, but from 
which he can learn little; though Adam Smith once found in it 
sufficiently pregnant intimations both of some of the elements in the 
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nature of the good and of some of the deeper workings of humap 
motive. All that it is needful to remark about this state of mind in 
the present connection is that what awakens interest and desire in 
the subjective or representing self of the moment is in this case not 
the representation of the objectified self as realizing any interests, 
fulfilling any of its desires, enjoying any satisfaction—but rather 
the representation of that self as being something at the moment of 
action or even at the moment of choice, as standing in a certain light, 
as the subject of certain predicates, such as ‘admired,’ ‘approved,’ 
‘respected,’ or merely ‘not disapproved.’ The representation of the 
self in this manner is an agreeable representation, and therefore 
the action that is a part of that representation and the condition 
precedent to the bestowal of approbation, is chosen. But it is not 
at all necessary that the objectified self should itself be supposed to 
be the possessor or conscious experiencer of any future good result- 
ing from this choice; in the classic example of action directed to the 
assuring of posthumous fame or to the saving of one’s ‘honor’ from 
stain, it is palpable that the conceived ‘self’ in question gets no 
satisfaction of its own out of the business. The desire involved is 
not the desire that the objectified self shall get anything in the 
future; it is due entirely to the present interestingness of the idea 
of the self as being, at the conceived moment of action, describable 
in certain terms implying certain attitudes on the part of other 
selves. And because it has this character, ‘approbativeness’ belongs 
in the same general class of desires as the more significant type next 
to be considered—to the development of which in the mental growth 
of the individual it is apparently a preliminary stage. 

2. The human individual, through the same process in which he 
acquires the idea of his self and of the alter contrasted with it, at 
the same time learns to take attitudes of approval or disapproval 
towards the characteristics or the acts of all selves, whether of ego 
or alter. How he learns this, and why he should be so constituted 
as to be forever approving or disapproving, we can not here stop to 
inquire; it is enough to note the obvious fact. A self, as actually 
thought about, is usually thought, and is always potentially thought, 
as the proper logical subject of some kind of descriptive adjectives 
or epithets which carry with them favorable or unfavorable conno- 
tations. It results from this that self number one—the ‘me’—may 
be conceived by the subjective consciousness of any given moment 
as belonging in the class of selves habitually approved or of those 
habitually disapproved, as being, in other words, approvable or dis- 
approvable, as the legitimate subject of good or of bad predicates. 
And the formula for the kind of desire involved in this mode of self- 
representation is this: the representation of the objectified self as 
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possessing characters or exhibiting actions which, at the moment of 
the representation, are conceived as disapprovable (which, in general, 
are those which would be disapproved in any other self under like 
circumstances), is a painful representation; and the actions and 
characters involved correspondingly tend to be inhibited. Any rep- 
resentation of the ejective self (conceived as agent) in which it 
possesses qualities that the subjective ego does not, in the act of 
representing them, admire or respect, is an ‘unpleasant idea’; and 
is therefore an idea which, in so far as it involves action, does not 
get attended to in such a manner as to determine choice in favor of 
that action.® 

All this seems simple and familiar enough; yet I can not but 
think that two fundamentally significant facts about this type of 
self-conscious desire have been too often neglected. For, in the first 
place, if it be admitted that this kind of desire exists and plays a 
great part in the actual determination of human choices, it follows 
that not merely the hedonist’s, but also the ‘self-realizationist’s’ 
theory of a necessary reference in self-conscious volition to the satis- 
faction of the self, is wholly unfounded. The only self that must 
be satisfied in order that volition shall be possible is the subjective 
self, the active and unrepresented state of consciousness of the 
moment, with its actual tendencies of interest and attention; and the 
representation of the objectified self which (at least very commonly) 
so satisfies the subjective self is one in which it is conceived, not at 
all as a sum of interests, but as (logical) subject of approbational 
predicates. Here, as before, we have a desire, not that the self shall 
hereafter get or attain or enjoy something, but that, in action, it 
shall be something; and this desire is manifestly capable of control- 
ling volition in our most completely self-conscious moments. How 
constantly controlling a motive it is in every man’s experience any 
moderately subtle analysis not merely of one’s own mental move- 
ments for the past hour or day, but of what is implied in any con- 
versation, especially upon a moral issue, between any group of per- 
sons, will, I think, make evident. What chiefly influences deliberate 
human action is not the will for life or for pleasure or for power 
(except in so far as these are involved in the other), but the will for 
the good predicate for one’s objectified self. The soldier can not 
tolerate the thought of himself as a ‘coward,’ therefore he flings him- 
self into the imminent, deadly breach; the practical man may sacri- 

* Sutherland touches upon this under the head of ‘ Self-respect’ in ‘ Origin 
and Growth of the Moral Instinct,’ chap. XVI. But he represents this motive 
as controlling conduct through a fear of the future self-reproaches which would 


follow a breach of self-respect (II., pp. 63, 72). By thus misdating the in- 
fluence of self-respect, Sutherland misses the essential point of the situation. 
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fice himself and others to his ambitious purposes, but he will not 
permit himself to ‘act like a fool’; the philosopher will give up a 
cherished belief or a favorite practise when he comes to think of 
himself as ‘irrational’ or ‘self-contradictory’ in his adherence to it; 
and the poet who, like Walt Whitman, rather makes it a point of 
glory to contradict himself, still does so because ‘consistency is the 
bugbear of small minds’ and he will not think of himself as a small 
mind or as afraid of any bugbear. The chief end of man, it would 
appear, is an adjective; the ruling passion of the self-conscious 
animal is the pursuit of the good predicate for his acting self—the 
pursuit, not, indeed, of ‘praise’ (in the terminology of Adam Smith), 
but of ‘praiseworthiness. ’ 

Now much of this will probably appear strained and offensive 
to some; they will say that, for their part, they do not find them- 
selves greatly concerned about the adjectives applicable—even ob- 
jectively and intrinsically applicable—to their selves in action, that 
what they chiefly care about is that the ends of their action shall be 
such as, when realized, possess objective value. They may even urge 
that the former solicitude, in contrast with the latter, is the charac- 
teristic rather of the prig than of the average, normal, unpretending 
moral man. Such an objection is instructive because it is palpably 
self-refuting. To feel offended at the idea that mankind (including 
oneself) is chiefly actuated by the feeling of aversion from, or attrac- 
tion to, certain adjectives of the self conceived as agent, is to betray 
the fact that one is, at the moment, quite powerfully actuated by 
that feeling. To maintain that only an outlooking interest in the 
worth of the ends of one’s action is a truly moral attitude, is really 
to say that one regards the adjectival qualities of the self expressed 
through action as of more primary moral consequence than the ends 
of action. And if the prig is one who cares chiefly about the at- 
tributes of excellence found in the self-represented picture of his 
‘me,’ a man is never more clearly a prig than when protesting that 
he is, and will be, none. But the real peculiarity of the priggish type 
of moral agent lies, of course, not in his being more greatly influenced 
by such self-representation of the qualities predicable of the ‘me,’ 
but in his tendency to be moved rather by the attractiveness of pic- 
tures of himself as positively admirable than by a spirited aversion 
from pictures of himself as negatively falling short of an ideal, as the 
potential subject of bad predicates. It is, on the whole, this negative 
form of the desire in question that seemingly constitutes the more 
usual (and one may add, the more healthy) type of moral motive in 
the greater part of mankind. Yet in any case the difference can only 
be one of degree; in any man there can hardly be lacking either the 
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desire for a given action arising from the representation of the self 
as therein approvable, or the aversion from other sorts of action aris- 
ing from the representation of the self as therein disapprovable. In 
the one mode or the other, every man who acts with conscious and 
purposive morality is and must be a poseur—before himself; though 
it is possible to avoid being a poseur before other people. And he 
who disclaims this character does not possess it the less for being 
self-deceived. 

We have not yet, however, seen the full significance of this species 
of self-conscious desire. It is not merely a highly important and 
deeply influential motive in human conduct; it is, in reality, the 
motive which can be shown to lie behind all others in the volition of 
self-conscious agents, and to be that which is necessarily presupposed 
in every relevant application of the verb ‘ought’ to acts of will. 
It is the thing that makes criticism of the ends which different men 
may set before themselves possible; there can be no such thing as 
pertinent discussion upon moral matters between two or more per- 
sons, where responsiveness to this desire is not tacitly assumed to lie 
within the bosoms of the parties to the discussion. It has, indeed, 
been commonly assumed by the ‘teleological’ sort of moralists that 
you could intelligibly discuss the ‘worth’ of ends, of conceived 
future situations, and persuade a man that he ‘ought’ to choose the 
end having the greater intrinsic worth at the conceived future 
moment. But this clearly is logically absurd and psychologically 
impossible. A future situation, or any element in that situation, 
can be an ‘end’ for my will only when I desire it; and always I 
either desire it or do not desire it. Once, indeed, it was the fashion 
in teleological ethics to suppose that all men necessarily desired some 
large, general end, such as their own happiness, or the greatest good 
of the greatest number, or their own self-realization; the business of 
the moralist was then merely to show men more fully the constituents 
of and the means to this predetermined general end; and his ‘ought’ 
eould only mean: since you desire this end you by implication desire 
these means, and if you would act consistently [even here there is an 
invocation of interest in the predicates of the acting self] you ought 
to employ them. But I suppose that the theory that we first of all 
desire some general and abstract good is now sufficiently exploded. 
It appears to be generally admitted that a man primarily and ordi- 
narily desires simply those concrete and specific future situations 
which present themselves to his imagination as interesting and de- 
sirable and alluring; e. g., some particular pleasure, or the social 
standing of his children after his death, or fame, or an election to 
the Presidency, or the triumph of socialism, or revenge upon his 
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enemies, or the glory of God. And, I say, a man either desires 
any one of these things, or he does not; and if he does, it is meaning- 
less—so long as you regard the will as being merely bent upon future 
goods resulting from action, and so long as you differ from him 
merely as to the value of given ends—to come to him and tell him 
he ‘ought’ to desire those ends. You may, indeed, produce some 
effect upon his mind by getting him to see that, by virtue of known 
relations of cause and effect, the supposed future situation will con- 
tain elements which he had overlooked, and which he does not really 
desire; or you may stimulate a competing desire by bringing some 
other and still more alluring future situation before his mind, or 
by any one of the hundred modes of social suggestion. But all this 
has nothing to do with the ‘ought’; it is merely a process of testing 
designed to make him see clearly what he most does desire. And if, 
when he has fully apprehended all the practical implications of the 
imagined future situation, he still holds to his desire for it, you have 
no means of proving to him that some other end (merely as end) 
which he does not want is for him a more valuable end. For ends 
surely can not be treated in abstraction from de facto desire. And 
thus de facto desire will so far have the last word; and no ‘ought’ 
will have anything to say against it. When, in short, you take ac- 
count of no aspect of volition except that in which it appears as a 
means to the realization of goods, there is no going behind the 
returns as they are eventually reported by actual preponderant 
desire. De finibus, one may accurately say from this point of view, 
non disputandum est. 

But what really gives the ‘ought’ relevancy to this mental situa- 
tion, and gives to it the last word in the discussion, is the fact that 
the self-conscious agent not only chooses ends, but also contemplates 
himself as in the act of choosing and of realizing them; and that he 
has two kinds of desires: that he is not merely a desirer of valuable 
goods to be attained through his action, but also a desirer of ap- 
provable qualities of the self to be manifested in his action. The 
idea of ought, then, as applied to volitional choices, gets its meaning 
entirely from the contrast between these two types of human desire. 
Your desirer of wrong ends may want those ends most intensely ; but 
he may at the same time not at all like the picture of himself as a 
chooser of them; he may be in the highest degree repelled by the 
predicates or adjectives which habit or a sense of consistency compels 
him to recognize as applicable to the self when it acts in the manner 
proposed. And his admission, to which you may bring him, that he 
‘ought not’ to choose the end in question, merely expresses his sense 
of the incompatibility of these two desires, the necessity of inhibit- 
ing the former if he is to satisfy the latter—if he is to be, what it 
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is humanly impossible for him not to want to be, a self upon whose 
representation as it acts he can now look without loathing or con- 
tempt. Were there no such discrepancy between two types of desire, 
generically different by the nature and the date of the objects to 
which they refer, no man could ever have felt an ‘ought’ within 
himself with respect to his own purposes and choices; and the 
‘oughts’ that outsiders might hurl at him would have no sort of 
logical grip upon him. To sum up this point, then, there are only 
two fundamentally distinct forms of subjective interest that deter- 
mine deliberate choice: (a) the direct or spontaneous interest in a 
conceived future situation that may result from one’s action; (6) 
interest in having the self in action the subject of approved predi- 
cates. The former is not strictly ethical at all, since there is in it 
no means of effectually appealing from the facts of desire to any 
‘ought.’ As soon as moral discussion arises as to what end should 
be chosen, or as to what a rational object of desire is, the implicit 
appeal is always to this second kind of interest, that concerning the 
predicates of the self conceived as chooser or doer. This unconscious 
appeal betrays itself constantly in the dialectical procedure of teleo- 
logical ethical theorists. Thus that usually clear and consistent kind 
of teleological moralist, the egoistic hedonist, when he endeavors to 
persuade other men to subordinate present gratifications (which they 
really want) to remote future satisfactions (which they don’t really 
want), or when he dissuades them from absolute self-sacrifice for 
any impersonal end (even though that end seem to them the most 
interesting and important thing in the universe), is not really appeal- 
ing to their desire for happiness; he is playing upon their desire not 
to be fools, self-condemned as weak or irrational in their behavior. 
This comes out particularly amusingly in the speeches of Callicles 
in the ‘Gorgias’; that emancipated young gentleman supposes him- 
self to be setting aside all restraint upon the free outreaching of 
desire after its object; but he is obviously doing so only from a 
painful sense of obligation to be truly and fully emancipated. The 
rejector of all objective standards in the same breath seeks to per- 
suade Socrates that he, too, ought to reject the standards to which 
he happens to be subjectively attached, on the ground that such 
attachment is foolish and irrational. So, again, the self-realizationist 
seems to me to be impressed by his particular kind of ideal, not 
because self-realization would be a ‘good’ in the sense of finally 
satisfying the will, but because a fully realized self is an admirable 
and gratifying sort of potential self to contemplate. Every ethical 
teleologist who condemns an end as an irrational object of pursuit 
is really characterizing, not the end merely as such, but the quasi- 
esthetic qualities of any self which should choose that end; for an 
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end can not be irrational, but a self may be. And the characteriza- 
tion is morally pertinent and effective because men are so built as to 
be solicitous about the quasi-esthetic qualities of their objectified 
selves. 

It is, I believe, possible to go still farther, and show that this 
solicitude is not only the ground of the possibility of the ought-con- 
sciousness, but also necessarily the determinant of every fully self- 
conscious choice ; that when man is once caught up into this situation 
where his prospectively acting self stands clearly before him, he can 
not let it go until he blesses it—until, that is, he has contrived some- 
how not to be wholly dissatisfied in that self-representation. The 
desire under consideration appears to be the Brahma of the moral 
consciousness ; and it may well say to the moralists who neglect it: 


“They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly, I am the wings.” 


We shall not have the right starting-point in ethics until we recognize 
that all rational and self-conscious choice in man is not (in the lan- 
guage of the schoolmen) made sub specie bont, but rather sub specie 
honest. 

But upon this last-mentioned point I may not, in this rough, pre- 
liminary paper, amplify; nor is it possible to discuss the further 
questions that obviously suggest themselves; e. g., how the teleolog- 
ical and the approbational kinds of desire are to be brought to com- 
mon terms, and how the diversities of the latter, and its apparent 
arbitrariness, are to be reduced to a coherent and verifiable body of 
moral judgments. But I do not wish to conceal my feeling of the 
significance even of the ill-formulated apercus here suggested. If 
they are true at all, they have a somewhat fundamental methodolog- 
ical significance for ethical theory; for they purport to render obso- 
lete a conception of the working and motivation of the self-conscious 
will which, in one form or another, has powerfully influenced much 
of the most critical and important ethical reflection, and has con- 
stituted the essence of the psychological part of all teleological moral 
doctrine. They indicate that the rational agent is not primarily a 
chooser of ends at all, but a chooser (or avoider) of personal attri- 
butes or adjectives; that all ethical dialectic necessarily presupposes 
and appeals to such an interest in the predicates of the represented 
self; and that the notion ‘ought’ has no pertinency whatever to ends, 
except in so far as the choice of some end is conceived as the ground 
of the application of some adjective by the self to the self. 


ArtTuHurR QO. LoveEsoy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MENTAL ANTECEDENTS OF VOLUNTARY 
MOVEMENTS’ 


F the members of -this audience were to answer the question, 

In the case of a voluntary intentional movement must there 

be images of the sensations, resident or remote, caused by the move- 

ment as the immediate antecedent of the motor discharge? there 
would be a fairly sharp division. 

In general, those who think of psychology as a sort of mental 
chemistry and who think that the connections between mental states 
are somehow a function of the nature of the mental states themselves 
will answer, Yes. They will have the support of the majority of 
general manuals of psychology. Those who think of psychology 
more naively as a general rationale of human behavior and who re- 
gard the connections between mental states as throughout functions 
of the connected action of specialized body-cells will in general 
answer, No. They have the support of many, if not most, of the 
recent investigators of voluntary movement. 

To Professor Woodworth’s thorough treatment of the question 
in the Garman Festschrift and to my own published statements, I 
have little of consequence to add, I ask your attention, especially 
that of our opponents, to five facts. 

I. The images of the resident or remote sensations caused by a 
movement are common accompaniments of willing not to do it. If I 
say to any one: ‘‘I shall name an act; when I name it, will to do it 
or will not to do it. Take a pencil and write your name,’’ and then 
ask of those who willed to write their names, ‘‘What was in your 
mind when you willed to write?’’ I shall by some be told, ‘‘An 
image of myself writing my name”’ or ‘‘A visual image of my name 
as written.’’ But I shall, on asking those who willed not to what 
was in their minds when they willed not to, be told by some of them 
also precisely the same thing, 

There is thus good reason for the suspicion that in the first case 
the image came as a natural consequence of the idea ‘write my name’ 
rather than as a necessary dynamic factor in the action. 

II. We can will acts images of whose resident sensations are 
unobtainable. If ten years ago some one had said to us: ‘‘I wish to 
make an experiment in voluntary movement. Please make the fol- 
lowing movement. Turn to page 46 and look along the third line, 
moving the eyes smoothly from its beginning to its end. Now tell 
me what the immediate antecedent of the smooth movement was,’’— 
what would out opponents have needs replied? Either ‘‘A motor 
image of a smooth movement from end to end’’ or ‘‘I could not 


* Read before the American Psychological Association, December 29, 1906. 
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will to move the eye smoothly along the line.’’ Of course none 
of them will assert that they would have replied the latter. But in 
asserting the former they would have assigned, as the cause of the 


movement they actually made, images of the resident sensations of 


a quite different movement, images also which were presumably non- 
existent. Our willing to move the eyes smoothly so as to look at a 
point four inches from the primary line of regard in fact consists in 
calling up some frame of mind which produces the movement series 
which we may or may not mistake for a single smodth movement. 

I may note in this connection that Dr. Burnett’s experiment 
showing that the time taken to perform a series of voluntary acts 
may be less than the time taken to have the corresponding series of 
motor images may be performed in a much easier and perhaps more 
conclusive way. Let me ask you, for instance, to write as rapidly 
as possible the following: e, 2, a, 4, c, 3, 2, 7, 1, 5, 9, 1, a dot, a dash, 
acomma. You have done it (or could have done it) in about six 
seconds, the time of my uttering the names. But I am confident 
that no one of you had or would have had all the fifteen correspond- 
ing motor images in that time. For it is difficult to call up the 
motor image of writing a 4 while you are actually writing an a, 
and between the one act and the next there is only the interval of 
some few thousandths of a second. The factor of the prevention of 
the image, which our opponents presuppose by the existence of con- 
tradictory actual movements at the time the image should operate, 
is perhaps more instructive than the mere insufficiency of time. 

III. In many, if not most, of our voluntary acts what we con- 
sciously will to do is something which we can easily name or other- 
wise refer to and put ourselves in the way of doing, but which re- 
quires a series of movements images of which (or of their results, 
separately) could not be gotten by any of us in less than several 
minutes’ time or by many of us at all. You can, for instance, now 
will to draw a polyhedron of 28,000 sides, or to go to Boston to- 
morrow, or to walk into every room of this building, or to copy 
pages 20 to 28 of Crelle’s ‘Rechentafeln.’ It would appear ridicu- 
lous were I to venture to ask our honored President, who has said 
that such images are always present, though perhaps unattended to, 
to attend to his images as he wills to copy pages 160 to 169 of his 
admirable ‘Psychology’ and inform us in a few words what the resi- 
dent or remote sensations of that act are. If it seems ridiculous, 
that is not because it is an unfair test of the image theory of willing, 
but just because in many volitions the images of the resident and 
remote sensations caused by the act willed have nothing whatsoever 
to do with willing it. 

I can only mention my two remaining notes. 
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IV. In trying to get any one to make a voluntary movement we 
rarely take means specially useful in calling up the images of resi- 
dent or remote sensations, and often do take means specially to pre- 
vent their appearance. Pragmatically, at least, the image is an 
irrelevant factor. 

V. If we insist on the image’s effective presence we make volun- 
tary action sharply discontinuous with involuntary action. On gen- 
eral principles this seems an undesirable corollary of a theory of 
voluntary action. 

When one considers such facts as those to which Kirkpatrick, 
Bair, Woodworth, Burnett and others have called attention, one is 
almost compelled to believe that our opponents must believe really 
as we do and be talking about something other than the necessary 
antecedent of a voluntary act when they postulate an image of its 
resident or remote sensations. I hope that this is so; that I have 
wasted your time in defending an hypothesis with which no one 
disagrees. For the only other explanation which seems possible is 
that eminent thinkers are now as in the past misled by individual 
habits of imagery and a desire to have something as the antecedent 
of a movement which shall be something like a movement. Our psy- 
chological forefathers were bewitched by this similia similibus fal- 
lacy. They demanded a feeling of innervation to cause a motor dis- 
charge, a feeling of choice to cause a reaction to blue and not to 
green, a feeling of ‘fiat’ or pure will to cause any voluntary act, a 
memory image to be compared with the stimulus in recognition, ete. 
Can it be that our fathers in psychology still crave that a mental 
state, to be efficient, shall be like what it does or brings to pass? 
Can it be that opposition to the fact of direct connection between 
any kind of a mental state whatever and a movement in voluntary, 
as in involuntary, action is a sort of psychological animism, the lineal 
descendant of the psychology of the days when nature’s joy made 
the spring, her passion the tempest, and her grief the rain? 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
A PRAGMATIC BABE IN THE WOOD 


ROFESSOR J. E. RUSSELLU’S article on the pragmatic view 
of truth’ marks an important forward step in the controversy, 
because it shows that criticism is at last abandoning vague generali- 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 599. 
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ties and getting down to business, and the analysis of concrete cases. 
Unfortunately, Professor Russell’s analysis is hardly thorough 
enough, and so I can see no reason why a truth which has so far 
escaped the wisest should be revealed by his babe in the wood. 

Professor Russell has chosen a case in which the rigidity of the 
real is almost at a maximum, and in consequence the agent’s voli- 
tional contribution to the situation and its issue seems to be at a 
minimum. The victim of his illustration is, he tells us, ‘lost’ and 
‘without food and shelter’ and on the verge of inanition. He is 
reduced to such impotence that apparently no choice of his can alter 
the ‘objective conditions’ which dominate the situation. He has to 
find the one right way out or die. Whence it is inferred that there 
is no volitional making of truth in such cases, and that in all other 
cases also the making of truth is only acquiescence in already made 
conditions. 

Now it need not be denied that such situations may occur, but it 
is quite erroneous to suppose that they do not contain a contribution 
from the subject which is essential to constitute its ‘reality.’ And 
so the case is really indeterminate. There are still a number of 
alternatives, by choosing between which truth can be realized. Thus 
(1) the ‘lost’ babe might have been saved without finding the ‘right’ 
way. He might have sat still, and his anxious mother, or even 
Professor Russell himself, might have come along and rescued him. 
Or (2) with enough time, patience and appliances he might make a 
way even where he could not ‘find’ one. (3) There might have been 
a variety of ways of reaching food and shelter. He might have fed 
upon berries and lived in a cave. Or a variety of paths might have 
led him back to civilization. Hence (4) it would not at all follow 
that ex post facto he would judge the course he actually took to have 
been ‘the right’ way. He might perceive that other ways would 
have been better, pleasanter and more expeditious. Whether or not 
he would judge it to have been ‘right’ would depend on his purpose. 
If this was merely to escape at any cost, he might regard as ‘right’ 
what he would judge to be ‘wrong’ if he desired also a quick, easy 
or beautiful way. 

Which is the ‘right’ way, therefore, can not be determined apart 
from the purpose which determines the value of the environing 
‘reality.’ The objective conditions, that is, do not fully ‘determine’ 
the practical problem, nor is an idea true ‘for no other reason’ than 
that it corresponds with an existent environment, supposed to be 
rigid. On the contrary, the purpose of the agent is always an essen- 
tial factor in the situation. 

To illustrate this we may slightly vary the terms of Professor 
Russell’s case, and ask what is meant by being ‘lost’ in a forest. 
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Does not the question whether I can be ‘lost’ depend entirely on my 
purpose? If I merely go wandering forth without caring where I 
go or whether I get anywhere, I can not get lost. Or again, if I 
seek the wilderness merely to enjoy congenial company and some 
light refreshments, like the poet Omar, I may find it ‘paradise enow,’ 
and can not be lost. I can get ‘lost’ only if I can not get to where 
I want to go, or get to where I do not want to go. I get ‘lost,’ that 
is, if I want to get to a certain place by a certain time. But apart 
from this desire, the question whether I know where I am has no 
interest for me. If I am not in a hurry, there may be several alter- 
native ways to choose from, each of which may have some attractions, 
and be judged good and right by me. If I experience a growth (or 
loss) of power, or if I change my purpose, I may radically change my 
valuation of what is the ‘true’ and ‘right’ way for me. 

In short, it is probably impossible to conceive a situation such 
that our attitude towards it does not enter into our estimate of what 
it ‘really and truly’ is. The human purpose and valuation involved 
in the recognition of ‘reality’ have been wholly overlooked by Pro- 
fessor Russell, and that he should have failed to perceive this can be 
attributed only to the fact that he has assumed reality to be fully 
determined apart from our agency. But this is just the assumption 
he has to make good against the pragmatists. 

F. C. S. ScHILuer. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR JAMES 


A RECENT note of mine concerning a philosophical problem in 

evidence’ has been tentatively construed by Professor James 
as an attack upon his views and has been briefly replied to by him? 
in such a way as to grant my contentions in abstracto while denying 
their relevancy as strictures upon Professor James’s own theory 
of experience. Inasmuch as the article in question was in certain 
important parts a criticism of Professor James’s views, I am not 
averse to saying one word, and a last one, concerning the reply the 
article has drawn forth. 

It would be unfair of me to ask Professor James to rewrite his 
philosophy for my own benefit; but I fear that his fascinating ex- 
positions that have appeared recently—chiefly in this JourNAL— 
will never convince me as they stand that they have no idealistic 
implications. I am quite willing to believe that the difficulties I 
find in avoiding their idealism may lie in my own ignorance of 
Professor James’s terminology. But when I read that ‘to be rad- 


*This JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 645. 
* Ibid., Vol. IIl., p. 712. 
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ical, an empiricism must not .. . exclude from its constructions any 
element that is directly experienced’ and that ‘for such a philos- 


‘ophy ... any kind of relation experienced must be accounted as 


‘‘real’’ as anything else in the system,’* I am utterly unable to 
reconcile the common-sense realism implicit in these sentences with 
the apparent idealism proclaimed in the remark that ‘while one part 
of experience leans upon another part, experience as a whole leans 
upon nothing.’ I can only conjecture that the reconciliation is to 
be found by showing that the word ‘experience’ is used in a different 
sense in each of the above passages. The citations here given do not 
suffer from being torn from their context, I believe. They exemplify 
a difficulty I am unfortunate enough to encounter only too fre- 
quently in those classic essays on radical empiricism. 

Only two other matters: First, to call a philosophical theory a 
‘methodological postulate’ does not exempt it from living up to the 
rules of the philosophizing game. If it is only a postulate that 
experience is autonomous and the physical world a mere ideal scheme, 
then this theory is neither right nor wrong. It is merely a fiat. But 
part of the fiat is that the fiat be right; and none of the radical em- 
piricists seem to concern themselves over the logical paradoxes hereby 
precipitated. This is perhaps of minor importance; the second point 
is vital. Professor James’s reply states that he is ‘perfectly willing 
to admit any number of noumenal beings or events into philosophy 
if only their pragmatic value can be shown.’ I would like to know 
whether Professor James believes that the cumulative evidences of 
both ordinary experience and the researches in all the natural sci- 
ences do not indicate with convineing clearness that countless things 
and events are, by reason of the very nature of experience itself, 
experienced as that which they are not or are only partially. And 
as a corollary question: if experience is self-supporting (in any 
intelligible sense), does this fact preclude the possibility of (a) 
something not experienced and (b) action of experience upon a 
noumenon ? 

Should the reply be that some sort of transmental is implied, I 
would gladly recant, even though Professor James should still insist 
that the nature of that transmental is irrelevant fo ali human inter- 
ests, even the most intellectual. This latter issue might be settled 
by itself. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


° Ibid., Vol. I., p. 534. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Concepts of Philosophy. ALEXANDER THomas Ormonp. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. xxi-+ 722. 


The title of this important new work by Professor Ormond— Con- 
cepts of Philosophy,’—is not indicative of its contents. For it is essen- 
tially a work on the philosophy of religion. Or rather it is a work on 
religious philosophy, not treating in detail of religious phenomena, but 
giving those philosophical concepts that justify the religious con- 
struction of experience. It is remarkably free from blemishes of the 
polemical spirit. It is characterized by the same sweetness and light that 
we note in the Rev. Dr. Sewall’s ‘ Reason in Belief.’ It is, of course, as 
any philosophy of religion must be, controversial of all merely empirical 
interpretations of experience. It invalidates the scientific interpretation, 
not by mere negation, but by showing how the mechanical theory itself 
is only completed in a teleological view of the universe. “ A final theory 
is one that transcends mechanism and finds the original spring of things 
in intelligence and purpose. Mechanism itself is reached only by abstrac- 
tion from intelligent and purposive activity” (p. 184). The concepts of 
philosophy that he reaches are necessarily those of absolute idealism. 
But he guards against taking them as being abstractly intellectual. 
With Hegel, he insists upon their purposive character, and goes further 
in reintegrating the emotional element of concrete experience. He thus 
succeeds in conserving all that the pragmatists contend for, without 
giving up the fundamental rational construction of experience. It is 
impossible to give an abstract of this large product of ripe philosophical 
culture. But we may indicate some of its chief points. 

His central principle, to which all his critical procedure leads, is that 
of Personality—‘ a transcendent and eternal consciousness, whose thought 
and purpose would be adequate for the movement as a whole’ (p. 394, 
cf. et pp. 335, 517 and 718). He works up to this by a critical exposition 
of the abstract view of the scientific construction of experience, showing 
that it abstracts from the fundamental relation of every form of experi- 
ence to consciousness. Consciousness, in its highest form of self-con- 
sciousness—that to which every real thing is—is the fundamental reality. 
One finds himself criticizing the author (p. 409) for his rather loose use 
of the term consciousness. A more thorough working out of the concept 
at the start would save some confusion. 

Natural science abstracts from consciousness and gives us an abstract 
external world in a mechanical system. Purposive intelligent conscious- 
ness then asserts itself against this abstraction when paraded as the whole 
truth of experience. Its acquisitions are reread and reinterpreted by 
philosophy in the light of the concrete situation. Naturalism makes 
nature indifferent to consciousness, treating it at best as a helpless spec- 
tator. Philosophy corrects this abstraction and grounds naturalism and 
mechanism in consciousness as the final and efficient term in reality 
(p. 393). Kant’s supposed Copernican revolution was really (as later 
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idealistic philosophy shows) ‘a change from what we may call a hylo- 
centric to a psychocentric conception of the world of reality’ (p. 70). 

His chapter on the ‘ Dialectic’ is not quite what one would expect. 
It lacks the clean-cut intellectual exposition that is ordinarily supposed to 
be the characteristic of the dialectic. With him it is diluted or mixed 
with more practical elements. It takes the form of an evaluation of 
‘the plain man’s’ knowledge by science and metaphysics, but it reaches 
its aim in showing how it is that only the metaphysically real—the 
eternal self-consciousness—is the ultimate category of explanation. In 
the light of this principle he reviews physical science, biology, social 
activities, the community, and the social and ethical syntheses. The 
chapters in which he treats of these various constructions are full of clear 
conceptions and interesting details. The dialectic persistently shows the 
inadequacy of all these constructions. But it is chiefly the ethical 
synthesis that is made the bridge to the religious construction. Here 
we reach the demand for ‘ an eternal consciousness, now in the garb of a 
supreme and all-comprehending ethical purpose, in which the ethical 
purposes of finite individuals shall be included and conserved, and which 
at the same time shall supply the wniversal under which the world forces 
as a whole may be unified and subordinated to conscious direction’ (p. 
395). He accepts the alternative of taking such an eternal consciousness 
as the final term of reality and as primate in a world of reality, and then 
proposes to accept the rigorous logic of the situation—that of construing 
all forms of physical and psychical existence as grounded in it. That is, 
he accepts the theistic interpretation of experience as a whole. In a 
chapter on ‘Emotion and Rationality,’ he reintegrates emotion in his 
first principle of personality. The completely rational must satisfy our 
whole conscious nature. “If it satisfies the intellect but leaves the emo- 
tional world in chaos, it does not embody a completely rational situation.” 
Then follows this statement: “ A completely rational conception of reality 
is one in which the combined requirements of thought and feeling are 
ideally met by a principle of unity that has its spring and type in the 
oneness of conscious individuality, uniting with a principle of individua- 
tion that it includes while it grounds and limits the variations of per- 
sonality” (p. 409). Both phenomenalism and pantheism are conse- 
quently ruled out as not being completely rational, and we are boldly and 
firmly carried into an anthropomorphic interpretation of experience as a 
whole. 

Where analogy with self fails there knowledge ceases. The purely 
transcendent is the utterly unknowable. These are Professor Ormond’s 
repeated dicta. But no phase of experience fails to give us both trans- 
cendence and self-likeness. The ultimate reality is like and super-like 
self. These are the two strands that Professor Ormond seeks to weave 
into the pattern of the cosmos. There are many questions we should 
like to ask him before giving a verdict as to his success. But let that 
go, and let us briefly summarize, where we do not criticize. 

He devotes a chapter to a consideration of the psychological roots of 
religion and another one to the question of the origin and development 
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of religion. These two chapters are largely critical of current anthro- 
pological theories of the religion of primitive man. But they also give a 
constructive view of religious elements and processes and progress. The 
two main elements that he analyzes out of the process are those of the 
transcendency and the likeness-to-self of the object of religion. Knowl- 
edge of God is a progressive personalization of the transcendent, by what 
he terms an ‘ infinitation of human analogies’ (p. 468). This is a process 
which more truly represents the advance than does Spencer’s view of 
deanthropomorphization, which only characterizes a decadent movement. 
Analogy with self is the only means of knowing God. Crude anthro- 
pomorphism can only be replaced by a more and more elevated one. 
When it is entirely gone, then knowledge of God is gone too. 

But even in its crudest form anthropomorphization implies an infinita- 
tion of analogies of self. In the use of these “ analogies of our self-hood 
experience, we are forever approximating, but ever falling short of, a 
complete and adequate realization of the Divine. . . . Self-hood supplies 
the germ of an experience which, if its forms could be completely devel- 
oped and all its possibilities translated into reality, would have trans- 
cended the limits of finitude and relativity and become absolute ” (p. 572). 
Here we find him stating a relative agnosticism as he does in other places. 
The ‘sense of transcendence’ is never wholly intelligizable by the per- 
sonalizing process. “The result is a movement of approximation in 
which we are progressively conceiving the value of X, which stands for 
the Divine nature, but never reaching a definition that can be taken as 
final” (p. 489). Here we are utterly unable to understand Professor 
Ormond’s position. 

Here he is apparently treating of mere conceptions or picture-thoughts 
about God as ‘ the great eject’ (p. 119). But he has previously identified 
God or the Absolute with self-conscious personality. That was his ulti- 
mate definition of the Absolute. On that ground of rational definition he 
is at one with the so-styled gnosticism of Hegel and other absolute ideal- 
ists. It is a great lapse of the argument to take the question into the 
region of picture-conceptions and thus unavoidably fall into agnosticism. 
“The analogy of self-hood is the principle of intelligibility in general ” 
(p. 609). What need, then, to lapse from his doctrine of self-hood as self- 
consciousness to that of an empirically conscious self? Then take the 
following quotation at his highest point of view: “ We do not regard God 
as a being like ourselves up to a certain, point and so far forth intelligible, 
while beyond that point His nature becomes transcendent and wholly 
inaccessible. . . . If God be intelligible at all He is intelligible in His 
whole nature. . . . God is a being like ourselves in a true sense,—our 
other self. He is this in His whole being and not in a mere part of it” 
(p. 610). There is no congruity between this definition of the Absolute 
and his assertion that ‘we never reach a definition that can be taken as 
final.’ Surely all that he can mean is that we can never reach a final 
picture-conception of God. A philosophy of religion should definitely 
evaluate picture-conceptions in terms of thought and then have done with 
agnosticism. 
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Otherwise we find Professor Ormond’s using of the two strands of self- 
analogy and transcendence of great force and enlightenment in his 
interesting discussions of the theistic question. 

Depersonalizing deity in occidental pantheism reaches the same goal 
attained in oriental thought by the depersonalizing of self (p. 475). In 
either form the depersonalizing process is a decadent movement. That is 
the hopeful, gnostic strain that dominates the whole work. 

In the light of this, the human individual gets his just place. “ The 
self is not simply ‘a piece of the Absolute,” as Royce says (unguardedly, 
I think), nor is the self simply a specialized purpose of the Absolute” 
(p. 525). But, ‘in man, God is instituting finite replications of Himself, 
natures which find their ideals of life and good realized in God and which 
are bearers, therefore, of a divine destiny.’ “It is an abuse of analogy, 
to characterize these finite selves as bits of the Absolute” (p. 665). He 
further criticizes Royce’s grounding of the finite individual in the Abso- 
lute as failing to secure its worthful reality (p. 669). The one must not 
be so conceived, that it swallows up the many. 

It is to be noted that in treating of the destiny of man, after canvass- 
ing the different grounds for immortality, he comes to say: “ All the 
proofs of immortality, from Plato down to John Fiske, have rested on 
the presumption of the teleological character of man’s life ... The 
Platonic proofs have supplied the model of all proof in this field” 
(p. 675). 

It is to be noted, too, that he carries the teleological principle into 
his chapter on ‘ Nature,’ and thus makes way for his conception of man 
as a part of—the culmination of—the nature process. “ Why should a 
purposeless system evolve as apparently its most characteristic product a 
purposeful being” (p. 651). “Let us once become thoroughly grounded 
in the doctrine of the divine origin of nature, and we shall not have any 
trouble with the natural extraction of man... Through nature he 
comes from God” (p. 622). 

The volume is too large and too important for anything like a fair 
appreciation, except in the form of an extended review. We trust that 
we have said enough to voice our judgment that it gives a thoroughly 
notable and helpful addition to our standard works on the philosophy of 
religion. It is to be hoped that the next edition of the work will give us 
a good index. 

Let me close with a quotation from the last page of this most delight- 
ful and stimulating volume: “ There seems to be, in the last analysis, just 
two alternative views of consciousness that can be regarded as at all 
rational. The one is that which conceives it as mere awareness, and con- 
sequently, when logical, reduces it to a mere spectator in the world. The 
other is the view advocated here; namely, that consciousness is an agent—' 
in fact the agent of agents,—revealing in its activity the truth and 
significance of the inner nature of things” (p. 718). 


J. Macsriwe STERReETT. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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On Mathematical Concepts of the Material World. A. N. WHITEHEAD, © 
Se.D., F.R.S. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Series A, Vol. 205, 1906. Pp. 465-525. 


This paper represents an attempt to develop concepts of a material 
world in a manner similar to that in which concepts of mathematical 
systems are now commonly developed. By a mathematical concept of 
the material world is meant a defined system of relational types such that 
if the proper entities are chosen as the terms of some specific system of 
relations conforming to these types, the system will represent known 
truths of the physical world. At least this is true of the five concepts 
which are here developed, although the abstract statement of the problem 
merely requires that a material world be a set of entities forming the 
field of a polyadic relation R and having the axioms of geometry ex- 
pressive of certain properties of the field of R. The uninterpretable con- 
cepts are, however, avoided just as the students of pure mathematics are 
accustomed to leave undeveloped those concepts which admit of no useful 
specification. 

Accepting Mr. Whitehead’s further limitation to worlds depicted by 
three-dimensional Euclidean geometry, we recognize the classical concept 
of the material world as involving relations between three sorts of entities, 
points of space, particles of matter and instants of time, the first two of 
which are grouped together, without metaphysical implication, under the 
name of ‘ objective reals.’ The class of ‘ objective reals’ is, therefore, 
dualistic, and the first attempt at simplification naturally aims at doing 
away with this dualism. 

The second concept, which is derived from Mr. Russell, starts from the 
fact that it is the essential function of matter to correlate some points of 
space with all instants of time and therefore substitutes for the class of 
particles a class of relations having as their domain a three-dimensional 
continuum, space, and for their converse domain a one-dimensional con- 
tinuum, time. Mr. Whitehead questions the utility of this concept on 
the ground that relations can not be perceived, but in doing so he has 
departed from the standpoint of pure mathematics, from which it could 
be replied that it is the specifications of the concept and not the concept 
which come in question for perception, and even if relations should be 
unperceivable, so long as we can specify the correlating relations as 
particles of matter the concept is just as good as any other. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether this concept is practically a simplification. 

Another way of avoiding the dualism of ‘ objective reals’ is to make 
use of the Leibnizian notion of relative space, and let points of space 
move. All geometrical theorems must then be correlated with an instant 
of time when referred to particular points or classes of points, and some 
sort of ‘kinetic axes’ must be introduced to give meaning to the assertion 
that a point is at any time in the position occupied by another point at 
some other time. Points are differentiated merely by their motions, and 
if by persistence of volume we mean persistence of the same points in 
the same relative motions, we have a conception close to that of Lord 
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Kelvin’s vortex rings. We may, however, interpret persistence of volume 
merely as persistence of the relative motion of a complex of points the 
individuals of which are constantly changing. 

The last two concepts are developed from a linear entity somewhat 
analogous to directions and lines of force, called by Mr. Whitehead a 
‘linear real.’ We get in this way quite complex concepts, but they are 
very suggestive of physical ideas. For example, the fifth concept involves 
five different kinds of points, some of which may be looked upon as posi- 
tive and negative electrons according to certain characteristics of the 
‘linear reals’ which they contain. It is remarked, however, that we still 
lack some simple hypothesis concerning the motion of the ‘ objective reals’ 
to correlate them with electric points and electrons. “From such an 
hypothesis the whole electromagnetic and gravitational laws might [italics 
mine] follow with the utmost simplicity.” The attractive aspect of the 
concept is that by it the properties of space and of objects in space are 
derivable from one sort of entity. 

Greatly as the production of these concepts testifies to Mr. Whitehead’s 
ingenuity, they are too remote from ordinary thought and too incomplete 
in critical points such as that quoted above to make one feel that the 
labor of either author or reader is quite justified, but there are two 
preliminary studies to the linear concepts which take up a large por- 
tion of the paper and are immensely worth while to the student of the 
logic of mathematics. They are the ‘Theory of Interpoints’ and the 
‘Theory of Dimensions.’ If a linear element is taken as fundamental 
we must be able to define a point, ‘the intersection of lines at a point,’ 
without the circularity here manifest and without the distinction of the 
descriptive and the projective point made use of in ordinary geometry. 
The above-named theories do this very prettily in two distinct fashions. 

The ‘ Theory of Interpoints’ (intersection points) starts with a class 
of ‘objective reals,’ perfectly simple, indivisible entities, and a relation 
R;(abcdt) which we are told may be read ‘ the objective real a intersects 
the objective reals b, c, d in the order bed at the instant ¢.’ But to avoid 
the suggested connotation of ‘intersects’ we may equally well read 
R;(abcdt) ‘the banker a has business dealings with the bankers b, c, d of 
importance varying in the bed order at the time t.. The advantage of the 
otherwise unbearable symbolism of the text is that all accidental connota- 
tions are thus readily avoided. We can then say that a banker y has a 
position in the relation R similar to that of a banker x when a has busi- 
ness dealings of the same importance with both zx and y at the same time. 
We can further define a business set as the class of bankers having similar 
positions with respect to @ and including a. All the business sets of 
which a is the ruling member constitute a series of sets. Now a business 
set so defined is an accurate specification of Mr. Whitehead’s ‘ interpoint,’ 
and the series of business sets represents the ‘ punctual line’ which is 
associated with the ‘linear real’ a. What is meant by the meeting of 
two lines at a point is, therefore, defined without circularity, and we have 
a beautiful illustration of the truth that pure mathematics concerns 
itself with types of relations only, abstracting from all possible specifica- 
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tions of the relations and utterly heedless of the entities which may stand 
as their terms. 

The ‘Theory of Dimensions’ is especially interesting from the fact 
that it does not involve ordinal properties in the accomplishment of its 
end. We begin by defining a ¢-class, 7. e., a class such that if u is a 
¢-class the proposition ¢!u is true, and then by definitions of %-regions 
and subregions we come upon certain properties of some ¢%-classes such 
that we can say that any class having those properties is a -point. From 
this point on it is a straight road to develop a complete geometry and 
finally arrive at a concept of a material world, but it is in these subsidiary 
theories and not in the concepts themselves that we believe the highest 
value of the paper lies. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Aktionsstréme vom Gehororgan der Fische bei Schallreizung. H. Piper. 
Zentralblatt fiir Physiologie, Bd. XX., Nr. 9. 

Die akustischen Funktionen des inneren Ohres und seiner Teile. H. 
Piper. Medizinische Klinik, 1906, Nr. 41. 


Although the ears of fishes possess no cochlea, Zenneck and G. H. 
Parker have shown that these vertebrates respond, nevertheless, to sound 
stimuli. This response must, then, be mediated by some or all of the 
sense-organs in the ampulle, utriculus and sacculus of the ear, or else 
by some organ outside of the ear. Investigators who hold the Mach- 
Breuer theory that, in the higher vertebrates at least, the cochlea alone 
is the organ of hearing have suggested that the hearing of fishes is 
probably mediated by sense-organs located in the skin. But Parker has 
shown, by severing the sensory nerves leading from the lateral line and 
other parts of the skin, that in some species at least the response to sound 
vibrations is mediated by the cochlealess ear. Piper has now studied 
this response, in the pike (Hsox lucius) and eel, by means of action-cur- 
rents similar to those demonstrated for the retina by Holmgren. Earlier 
work with these currents has shown that in general any active organ or 
tissue is electronegative toward other near-lying and non-active organs 
or tissues; and if when both are at rest the former shows a positive 
difference of potential toward the latter, this positivity (rest-current) is 
decreased when the former is excited. “ Such fluctuations of potential, 
or action-currents, are a sure indication of the presence of functional 
changes in the organism.” 

Piper applied one electrode to the large otolith of the sacculus (or to 
that of the utriculus) and the other to the exposed section of the acoustic 
nerve, or to a near-lying part of the inner surface of the skull. The 
rest-current shows the otolith positive while the nerve section is fresh, 
but this current is gradually reversed as the exposed end begins to die 
(absterben). The sounds were produced under water by two whistles, of 
100 and 260 vs. The action-currents always showed an increased nega- 
tivity of the otoliths, and they subsided as soon as the sound ceased. 
“The deflection of the needle is greater when the sound stimulus lasts 
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longer, and when it is more intense. ... Very faint tones, or a gentle 
tapping of the sides of the glass dish, suffice to produce the typical 
fluctuations of current in the ear of the pike. Soundless mechanical 
jarrings of the preparation, ... or stirring of the water, et cet., have 
no electromotor effect... . If neither of the two electrodes lies on the 
large otolith nor in its immediate vicinity, any parts from which the 
current may be drawn are indifferent to sound stimulation, and the cur- 
rent does not fluctuate.” 

“The above, readily-repeated experiments may be taken as positive 
evidence that fishes react to sound by means of their labyrinths, They 
have a comparative physiological importance in that they strongly sup- 
port the view that has been chiefly defended by Hensen, and otherwise 
almost universally abandoned, that even in the higher animals the inner 
ear in all its parts, including the sacculus, utriculus and ampulle, sub- 
serves essentially the functions of hearing.” 

The second paper above cited contains, after a condensed account of 
the anatomy and physiology of the inner ear, a discussion of the prob- 
able functions of the ampulle and the two sacs. The author does not 
deny the Mach-Breuer theory that they serve as organs of a static sense 
(along with joint, dermal and other sense-organs). But he believes that 
they also, and probably primarily, mediate sensations of noise. Among 
other things he points out that resonators can not respond to noises (by 
reason of the interference between waves of many various periods) and 
that, therefore, if, as is believed, the radial fibers of the cochlea are resona- 
tors, these can not be the sense-organs of noise; that the researches of 
Hensen and Deetjen, not to say the plain facts of anatomy, prove that 
the nerve endings in the canals and sacs are affected when noises stimu- 
late the ear; and that the researches of Parker and those (above reported) 
of Piper prove that in vertebrates at least as high in the scale as fishes, 
the labyrinth does contain the end-organs of sound. “ The conclusion is, 
therefore, that the labyrinth in all its parts is to be accounted an organ 
of hearing. ... in any case it seems to me that after the facts here 
adduced, the assumptions of the Mach-Breuer theory in its present 
formulation can scarcely be allowed.” 

The facts offered in these two papers deserve careful consideration, 
and, in the reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Piper is right in saying that the ex- 
treme formulation of the Mach-Breuer theory (which substitutes the 
name ‘statolith’ for otolith) needs emendation. Those who have read 
the papers of Breuer will scarcely be able to give up the belief that both 
canals and sacs are concerned in our equilibration; but, on the other 
hand, it is almost inconceivable, in view of the anatomical position of 
the criste acustice in the sacs at least, that noises do not ‘ adequately’ 
stimulate these organs. It is less clear, and is not proved by Piper’s 
work, that the criste of the canals are so stimulated. While it seems 
well shown that the sacs participate in the perception of noise, it may 
be less certain than the author indicates that the interference between 
the components of noise stimuli is so complete as to exclude all partici- 
pation of the cochlea. It seems highly probable that the sacs, and per- 
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haps the canals, subserve two very different functions; and yet if this is 
the case, a problem arises as to why movements of the head are never 
sensed as noises, nor noises ever felt as movements. 


Epwin B. Ho tt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Objektive Bestimmung der Schwingungszahlen Kénigscher Flammen 


ohne Photographie. Kart Marse. Physikalische Zeitschrift, 1906, 
Bd. 7. S. 543-546. 


The author let a Konig flame play under a moving paper roll, and 
found that if the paper was near enough somewhat to deflect the flame 
successive rings of smoke were produced which, when the speed of the 
paper was rightly adjusted, could be easily counted, and which accurately 
reproduced the vibration rate affecting the flame. Acetylene gas was 
used, and the sound was taken from a tuning-fork mounted in a special 
way on a resonating box. Again, the Kénig membrane was replaced by 
a telephone membrane and connected with a microphone, and very inter- 
esting smoke pictures were obtained of spoken words. This method of 
recording oscillations of the Kénig flame is simpler and cheaper than the 
photographic. The chief manipulative difficulty would seem to be that 
after passing the flame the paper is immediately rolled on a drum before 
the smoke curve is fixed. Yet the author reproduces excellent curves of 
tuning-fork vibrations, circuit alternations and spoken words. The pho- 
tographic method if carefully handled gives more detail, yet the smoke 


curves of the voice look as if, on careful analysis, they might yield more 
intricate details than merely the fundamental pitch of voice sounds, 
They ought, moreover, admirably to record accent and syllable length in 
spoken verse. The method is interesting, and the curves that are repro- 
duced are well worth looking at. 


Epwin B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. May, 1906, Band 41, Heft 5u.6. Abteilung 
fiir Psychologie. Theorie der geometrisch-optischen Gestalttauschungen 
(pp. 321-348) : Lupwic Burmeister. — The first of a series of papers based 
on a very careful study of geometrical optical illusions. The observa- 
tions in this paper are confined to illusions of perspective with right- 
angled plane figures or cards. Derivation of the fundamental theoretical 
relations between the Objektgebilde and the Truggebilde. Beobachtungen 
iiber das Leben der Protozoen (pp. 349-881): Anton Oxzevt-Newin. - 
General observations on the reactions of various protozoa by an observer 
apparently ready to attribute any degree of consciousness to these forms. 
Chief argument is that of continuity, the consequences of which would 
lead to ascribing a psychic minimum as a disposition to the cell. Ueber 
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Téauschungen des Tastsinns (pp. 382-424): Erich Jarnscu. — Conclusion 
of a study of cutaneous illusions of filled and empty space. The illusion 
is found to be reversed in the blind. General results justify the belief 
that the criterion of estimating distances by the sense of touch is time. 
Zur Konzentrationsfahigkeit des Traiumenden (pp. 425-426): Erwin 
ACKERKNECHT. — Report of a dream where the person was able to frame a 
logical reply to a question which had not been previously read or formu- 
lated. Literaturbericht. 


Diels, Hermann. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Zweite Auflage. 
Erster Band. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1906. Pp. x 
+ 466. 

Grasset, J. Le psychisme inférieur. Etude de physiopathologie clinique 
des centres psychiques. Paris: Chevalier & Riviére. 1906. Pp. 546. 
9 fr. 

Rutherford, E. Radioactive Transformations. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1906. Pp. 287. $3.50. 

Saleeby, C. W. Biological Philosophy. In three volumes. Vol. I: Psy- 
chology; Vol. II: Sociology; Vol. III: Ethics. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: T, C. & E. C. Jack. 1906. Pp. 124; 124; 118. 1s. net each. 

Van Gennep, A. Mythes et Légendes d Australie. Etudes d’Ethnographie 
et de Sociologie. Paris: E. Guilmoto. 1906. Pp. exvi-+ 188. 10 fr. 

Von Meyer, Ernst. A History of Chemistry from Earliest Times to the 


Present Day. Translated by George McGowan. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Pp. xxvii+ 691. 17s. net. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Atheneum for December 22 contains the following: “ At the 
Congress of German Physicists lately held at Stuttgart, Professor Hall- 
wachs read a paper on what he called photoelectric fatigue, or the faculty 
which metals illuminated by ultra-violet light possess of emitting radia- 
tions capable, for a limited time only, of discharging an electroscope, and 
then ceasing to do so until restored by repose. Sir William Ramsay and 
Dr. Spencer in their recent paper on the subject (see the Atheneum, 
October 27th) went at some length into this apparent ‘fatigue,’ and 
thought it showed some correspondence with the characteristic valencies 
of the metals, and was due to the fact that it was only the more lightly 
bound electrons on the surface that were released under the impact of 
light. Professor Hallwachs, on the contrary, thinks that it is due to the 
clogging action of the ozone which is formed in considerable quantities 
when the reaction takes place in air. He has found the same phenomenon 
present when the discharge occurs in a closed recipient, and in this case 
he would attribute it to the absorption or occlusion of gases in the surface 
cf metals. It is evident that the last hypothesis would carry him very far, 
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but it seems at first sight to be invalidated by the careful cleansing of 
the surface of the metal under observation which has been enjoined as 
necessary to the success of the experiment. Meanwhile Dr. Le Bon, by 
whom the phenomenon was first noticed, is denying that such things as 
electrons exist. In a series of articles just begun in the Revue Scien- 
tifique, he asserts—following therein Professor de Heen—that the con- 
ception of electrons is purely metaphysical, and has hitherto been as 
disastrous in physics as its predecessors the doctrines of phlogiston and 
caloric. According to him, the atoms of matter are merely tiny whirls 
or vortices in the ether, and owe their apparent rigidity to nothing but 
the enormous velocity with which their whirling movement is endowed. 
He seems to found this hypothesis chiefly on the fact that an apparently 
unlimited quantity of electricity or magnetism.can. be emitted by a 
strictly limited quantity of matter, electricity being, according to him, 
enly a semi-material form of matter on its way back to the ether. Hence, 
he argues, the final cause of the phenomena that present themselves to 
our senses is not matter, but energy. He illustrates this thesis by in- 
stances drawn from what are generally called the elementary experiments 
in electrostatics, which have, in fact, been allowed to remain entirely 
unexplained by contemporary physicists. Incidentally he shows a curious 
experiment in which the charge communicated by a rod of ebonite excited 
by friction becomes either positive or negative according to the shape 
of the recipient. The articles in question will be published shortly in 
book form, and in French and English simultaneously.” 





‘Minerva’ for 1906-1907, its sixteenth year, is somewhat more com- ’ 
istic vs. Realistic Education,’ defends the modern drift away from clas- 
sical training, while the opposite side is argued by Francis W. Kelsey, in 
by the assistance of M. A. Vidier, librarian at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris. The volume has for its frontispiece an excellent portrait of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, and an extremely appreciative notice 
of President Butler himself, to whose article in the fifth issue of ‘ Min- 
erva, on American universities, the editor makes cordial reference. 





A PARTICULARLY interesting number of the Educational Review is the 
one for January, 1907. Friedrich Paulsen, in a paper entitled ‘ Human- 
istic vs. Realistic Education,’ defends the modern drift away from class- 

ical training, while the opposite side is argued by Francis W. Kelsey, in 
‘The Position of Latin and Greek in American Education.’ The burn- 
ing subject of the compensation of teachers is treated by Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, and a bibliography of teachers’ salaries and pensions (eleven 
pages) is contributed by Charles A. Nelson. Other articles are by James 
H. Canfield, William McAndrew and Howard J. Rogers. 


GEHEIMRATH BopEMANN, chief librarian of the Royal Library at Han- 
over, died on September 23, at the age of eighty years. Students of 
Leibniz are indebted to him for publishing in 1885 the former’s corre- 
spondence with Elise Charlotte d’Orléans, and in 1888 the correspondence 
with Graf Antoine Ulrich von Wolfenbiittel. He issued in 1889 and in 
1895 two catalogues of the correspondence and manuscripts of Leibniz, 
which have done much to facilitate important research. 





